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COLOR HARMONY. 



One of the most difficult points with which 
the artist or the decorator has to contend is how 
to so group colors as to have them harmonize. 
The harmony of color is one of the unchangeable 
laws of nature and as such is not susceptible to 
the will or caprice of man. This law must be 
understood before harmony can be secured. The 
following simple combinations show the effect of 
one color upon another. 

Red and Green. — A red 
body reflects green ray:-, 
while, on the other hand, 
a green body reflects red 
rays. Therefore, green is 
the color which completes 
red, and similarly red is 
the color which completes 
green. Both colors, there- 
fore, gain in intensity. 

Blue and Orange. — A 
blue body often reflects 
orange rays, and, inverse- 
ly, an orange body will 
frequently reflect the blue 
rays. Orange is, there- 
fore, the complementary 
color of blue, and vice 
versa ; therefore each 
color intensifies the other. 

Violet and Greenish 
Yellow. — A violet body 
reflects greenish yellow, 
and, inversely, a greenish 
yellow body reflects vio- 
let. Both colors, there- 
fore, complete each other 
and intensify each other. 

Indigo and Yellow. — 
Indigo reflects yellow, and 
yellow indigo rays, hence 
they are complementary 
and intensify each other. 

It would carry us too 
far to describe all the 
Other colors which are 
complementary.] 

DISCORD OF COLORS. 

1. Two simple colors.— 
Red and Yellow.— Red 
appears darker purple, 
because the indigo rays 
are imparted from the yel- 
low; yellow looks greenish. 

Yellow and, Blur-.— Yel- 
low takes away the orange 
rays from the blue, and 
appears reddish ; blue ab- 
sorbs the indigo rays from 
the yellow, and appears 
darker. 

Blue and Red.— Blue 
appears greenish from the 
effects of the green rays 
of the red ; red, on the 
contrary, from the orange 
rays of the blue, appears 
yellowish. 

2. A compound color 
and a primary color, the 
latter being contained in 
the former : — 

Red and Orange. — Red 
absorbs the blue rays from 
the orange, and appears 
bluish violet ; orange is 
influenced by the green 
rays of the red, and 
appears yellowish— i. e., 
lighter. 

Red and Violet.— Red 
beside violet appears yel- 
lower, because it receives 
the yellow rays from the 
latter ; violet appears 
darker, because greenish 
rays are absorbed by it. 

Orange and Yellow. 
Orange loses from its yellow and appears redder ; 
the yellow appears more greenish. 

Green and Yellow.— Green loses its yellow and 
appears darker, more blue ; the yellow is influenced 
by the reddish rays of the green, and it appears 
reddish— i.e., orange. 

Green and Blue. — The green appears lighter, 
more yellow, as if it were faded ; the blue appears 
reddish— i.e., like violet, 

Violet and Blue.— The violet loses its blue and 
assumes a reddish appearance in comparison with 
the blue ; that is, greenish. 



3. Two compound colors which have one prim- 
ary color in common. 

Orange and Green. — Both colors contain rays 
of yellow, and each loses some of its tint by con- 
tact, the orange appearing more red, and the green 
more blue. 

Green and Violet— Both of these colors have 
blue in common, and hence by contact each loses 
in appearance ; the green becoming more blue, and 
the violet more red. 

Violet and Orange. — These two colors have the 
red rays in common, which is lessened by contact ; 




SUGGESTION FOR WINDOW DRAPERY. 

the violet becoming more blue, while the orange 
appears more yellowish. 

PHENOMENA OF GRADUAL CONTRAST. 

It has been stated in our remarks on the har- 
mony and discord of colors that red reflects green 
rays, and the green reflects red rays ; that all 
colors have their completing or complementary 
shades, which may be observed by the. eye. This 
statement will be confirmed in the following :— If 
one fixes his eyes for some time on a red object, 



and then quickly looks away or closes the eye, it 
appears just as if the same object appeared before 
him in green. Similarly a green object, when 
stared at, produces a red effect when the eye looks 
away. When one looks at a blue object for some 
time there is produced in the eye the sensation as 
if one saw an orange object, and, contrariwise, an 
orange-colored object appears as if it were blue. 

When these colors are seen singly, as, for in- 
stance, in the form of flowers, or some other orna- 
mentation on a light gray back-ground, and closely 
watched for some time, it will be found that after 

awhile the gray ground 
will appear slightly tinged 
by the complementary 
color. In the same way 
with — 

Red, the gray ground 
is tinged greenish. 

Green, the gray ground 
is tinged reddish. 

Blue, the gray ground 
is tinged orange. 

Orange, the gray 
ground is tinged bluish. 

Violet, the gray ground 
is tinged yellowish. 

If purple (red-purple 
red) is placed beside a 
brilliant carmine, the first 
appears darker, less 
bright, while the latter, 
on the contrary, becomes 
brighter, more fiery, al- 
most like vermilion ; if, 
however, the same car- 
mine is placed beside ver- 
milion, the carmine ap- 
pears darker, that is, less 
bright; so that in one 
case the carmine appears 
fiery, like vermilion, while 
in the other it appears 
darker, purple. 

The same takes place 
with vermilion. It ap- 
pears alongside of the car- 
mine much lighter, almost 
orange, puce-colored ; but 
when brought in contact 
with orange puce it ap- 
pears darker, carminish. 
Orange puce which, along- 
side of vermilion, appears 
yellowish, when in con- 
tact with yellow shows 
reddish. Yellow in con- 
tact with orange puce ap- 
pears yellowish green, and 
in contact with yellowish 
green it appears orange. 
Yellowish green alongside 
of yellow seems darker, 
i.e., blue, and in contact 
with blue green, lighter, 
that is, more yellow. 
Blue green in contact with 
yellowish green looks al- 
most blue, and in con- 
tact with blue, yellow 
green. Blue appears vio- 
let in contact with blue 
green, and blue green 
when in contact with 
violet. 

When light gray and 
dark gray are brought in 
contact, the former ap- 
pears lighter and the lat- 
ter darker than they 
really are. A strong con- 
trast is always noticeable 
between black and white. 
A black object on a white 
ground will appear much 
larger than it is in reality. 
For instance, a white 
stripe on a black surface 
seems broader than a 
black stripe on a white 
surface, although both be 
of the same width. 



A little experience in the use of tracing 
paper, will enable the embroiderer to transfer 
successfully any pattern she pleases to canvas or 
richer fabrics, and by leaving out the shading and 
only copying prominent lines, parts, or the whole, 
of an ordinary picture can be utilized for etching 
devices, and novel and original effects will be ob- 
tained. 



An open fire and pictures are the most im- 
portant things in a parlor. 



